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Some critics of broadcasting assert that the 
authoritarian dimension of entertainaent television encourages viewer 
passivity and the uncritical acceptance cf negative social values on 
the part of some viewers. This paper reviews the research cn this 
topic and presents two new studies that tested the authoritarian 
impact of entertainment television. The first study questioned two 
randomly selected groups cf vieHers on items designed to assess rhe 
consciousness raising effect and reinf crceaent impact of cne 
particular television program, "All in the family," Subject responses 
were analyzed according to regicn, race, and agreement with Archie 
Bunker's attitudes. The second study measured the dogmatic 
characteristics of 206 college students as these characteristics 
related to opinion change. The first study revealed a significant 
correlation between the authoritarianiSK cf the viewer and the impact 
of the program. This finding was further supported by the seccnd 
study which showed that high authoritarian viewers are influenced 
more in their opinions by high authoritarian characters than by low 
authoritarian characters. Results cf bcth studies support the view 
that television can be used to legitimize tks antisocial opinions of 
certain viewer^^, (MAI) 
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The Authoritarian Dimension of 
Entertainment Television 

^ecent commentary on entertainment television has sometimes pointed 
to the possible authoritarian role it plays in society. Emphasizing this 
concept in much of his broadcast criticisir., Michael J. Arlen concluded, in 
the pages of The New Yorker , that the single most outstanding aspect of 
television in our era is its largely authoritarian nature. 1 He suggests 
that . .'power' on the part of the television establishment and 'passivity' 
on the part of the audience have been perhaps the two key words, or concepts, 
with which to consider the influence of television up to now in our society.'* 

In another of his essays, Arlen found the entertainment television 
experience to be siniilar to the typical air travel situation. 2 The traveler 
is requested to sit in a particular seat and fasten the seatbelt so that it 
is not possible to move about freely. Refreshments and food are served only 
when those in charge determine it is appropriate. The restroom may be used 
only when the captain gives the relevant signal. The passenger is expected 
to remain quiescent during the trip so as not to disturb either those in con- 
trol or fellow passengers. In short, the air travel experience requires 
passivity on the part of the traveler and activity on the part of those in 
authority. Similarly, the television viewer is expected not to converse 
during the experience so that fellow viewers may concentrate on the fare. 
Refreshment and restroom activities should take place, on signal from the 
broadcaster, primarily during the commercial interruption. Passivity is 
required so that the television "message" can get across. 

Though some critics believe all or most of televislrn is of an authoritaria 
nature, clearly there appears to be some dif ferentiatio i across the various 
genre of television fare. "Talk" shows seem to develop a wide following by 



involving the viewer in the media event; viewers are encouraged to call the 
host and participate x^ith the guesus and studio audience. Somewhat less in- 
volving, but still providing some stimulation for the viewer to be act:Lve, 
are the game shows. The viewer is encouraged to "think" along with the con-- 
testants to give the correct answer. In contrast, much of the situation 
comedy and drama requires little personal in^^olvement on the part of the viewer. 
Indeed, many of the topics covered, such as interracial marriage, are those 
with which the viewer has had no prior personal experience. There has also 
been a trend in such prograiraning to make the topics "socially relevant.** 
This has often taken the form of such highly authoritarian characters as 
"Archie Bunker" and "George Jefferson," This type of "socially relevant" 
entertainment television serves as the focus of the present study; it is in 
such progxamming that the authoritarian nature of entertainment television 
may be most visible. 

Recent Research on Entertainment Television and Authoritarianism 

Mi^h of the empirical work in this area has specifically been concerned 
with the impact of programs such as "All in the Fanily" on the learning of 
negative attitudes about racial matters. Surlin las recently reviewed five 
years of research dealing with this program which covers cultural effects, 
viewing frequency effects, and reinforcements effects. ^ Most interest has 
been with the latter effect-type and is usually concerned with the role of 
perceived similarity of the viewer and "Archie Bunker." A series of studies 
has shown that viewers high in authoritarianism/dogmatism tend to agree, in 
general, with the views of "Archie" and like him more than those low in this 
personality characteristic; these relationships have been found in a variety 
of settings, including those of a cross-cultural nature.^ Leckenby has shown 
that low dogmatic viewers attribute higher levels of dogmatism to "Archie" 
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than to other characters whereas high dogmatic viewers attribute about the 
same level of dogmatism to several different characters. This study also 
showed that high dogmatic viewers perceive their viewpoints to be more simi- 
lar to **Archie" than to less dogmatic characters* 5 

Surlin and Tate studied humor in **A11 in the Family" and found that, for 
high authoritarian viewers, the hostility toward other characters expressed 
by Archie in a humorous manner facilitated the identification with him. 6 
Other studies have shown that viewers who hold conservative viewpoints on 
issues such as integration and women's rights tend to agree more with Archie, 
like him more, and see him as "winning** compared to viewers holding more lib- 
eral viewpoints.^ In addition, those viewers who could be characterized as 
"marginal men" of the society and who are high in alientation tend to accept 
the viewpoints illustrated on "All in the Fan ily" and are more frequent view- 
ers of the program than others.^ 

Among several others, two important questions may be raised as a result 
of the preceding research. First, how salient is the authoritarian/dogmatic 
dimension of personality in explaining differential perceptions of such en- 
tertainment television relative to other non-personality factors of viewers? 
And secondly, can the impact of this type of programming on viewer opinions 
be explained, in part, by the dogmatism demonstrated by television characters 
and the dogmatism of viewers? This paper presents a study which concentrated 
on the first question and a jubsequent study i lich dealt with the latter 
question. 

Authorita rianism/Dogmatism Research and Hypotheses 

To provide a basis for setting hypotheses, the literature in both the 
dogmatism and authoritarianism concepts was utilized. Though there are con- 
ceptual differences in these concepts, empirically they tend to be moderately 
gj^Q to highly correlated. 9 ^ 



Studies by Scodel and Mussen,10 Crockett and Meidinger,^-'- Rabinowitz^^ 
and Jonesl3 suggest that high authoritarians consistently over-estimate the 
amount of a personality characteristic other individuals possess. These studies 
also have shown that individuals high in authoritarianism tend not to differ- 
entiate accurately among different individual's personality characteristics. 
In addition to these studies, Newcomb-^^ and the review by Christie and Cookie 
provide support for the notion that high authoritarians tend to attribute their 
own levels of authoritarianism to others whereas low authoritarians tend to 
attribute F scores midway between their own scores and those whom they are 
judging. Studies reviewed by Ehrlich and Lee^^ point out the implications of 
this finding: high dogmatic individuals tend to change their attitudes toward 
a topic more than do low dogmatics when the source jf the message is similar 
to themselves (high in authoritarianism). 

The studies reported above on entertainment television indicate that 
agreement with Archie is a surrogate measure of authoritarianism. High author- 
itarian viewers consistently agree more in general with the views of Archie 
than do low authoritarian viewers. In explaining differential perception ts© 
the programs and characters, the results are almost identical when viewers are 
categorized by high/low generalized agreement with Archie or by high/low 
authoritarianism or dogmatism. 

Based upon these series of studies, hypotheses were set for each of the 
two studies reported hera: 1) viewer authoritarianism more consistently pre- 
dicts differential perception of television entertainment programs than does 
viewer rac3 or region of the country in which the viewer resides; 2) of several 
attributions to characters on TV programs (interpersonal attraction, character 
reliability, perceived viewpoint commonality, generalized agreement, and char- 
acter dogmatism), attributed dogmatism is most important in showing viewer 
O perceptions of the differences in characters; 3) low dogmatic viewers perceive 
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differences between themselves and diffeient characters on the dogmatism dimen- 
sion and, therefore, change their opinions on a topic more when it is advocated 
by a character perceived to be close to themselves in dogmatism (hi^^h perceived 
commonality) than to a character perceived to be farther from themselves (low 
perceived commonality); and 4) high dogmatic viewers do not discriminate be- 
tween characters in terms of perceived commonality and, therefore, change their 
opinions the same amount when the topic is advocated by different characters. 

Method 

Study One 

A sample of viewers was obtained from Athens, Georgia, and from Charapaign- 
Urbana, Illinois. The selection of respondents was based on the 1970 United 
States Census tracts for each city. Six tracts were selected judgmentally in 
each of the cities so that roughly equivalent numbers of bia* k and white res- 
idents would be represented in the samples. The tracts were also selected so 
that socio-economic middle and lower levels were equivalently represented. 

The selected tracts were outlined on a map of streets for each city. The 
streets which were contained within each of the tracts were listed, and, 
through the use of a street-ordered telephone directory, telephone numbers 
were selected by a systematic random process. In the Athens sample, 309 com- 
pleted interviews were obtained from 587 numbers selected; 120 successfully 
completed interviews were obtained in the Champaign-Urbana sample of the 198 
numbers selected. For the 400 people actually contacted in Athens, the com- 
pletion rate was 77 percent. The completion rate was 79 percent in the 
Charapaign-Urbana sample (158 people actually contacted). 

Of the 309 respondents in the Athens sample, 157 were black and 152 were 
white; 60 of the 120 respondents in the Champaign-Urbana sample were black and 
60 were white. Thus for comparisons based upon race and region of residence, 
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there were 217 blacks, 212 whites, 120 respondents from the north, and 309 
respondents from the south, 

Cognitivci similarity with Archie Bunker was operationalized through the 
response to this item: "I generally agree with Archie Bunker's point of view/* 
Subjects responded on a f ive-interval Likert scale running from "Strongly Agree" 
to "Strongly Disagree". Respondents were categorized into either an "agree" 
group (including both "Strongly Agree" and "Agree" responses) and a "non- 
agree" group (all other responses) . There were 112 "agrees" and 317 "non~ 
agrees" in the total sample of 429. 

The dependent variables in this study were measured on five-interval Likert 
items running from "Strongly Agree" to "Strongly Disagree". Respondents were 
asked to respond separately for three programs: "All in the Family," "Good 
Times,'' and "The Jeffersons." Two Likert items for each of the programs were 
presented: 1) how strongly the respondents believed each program was enter- 
taining; and 2) how strongly the respondents believed each program revealed 
how the types of people shown on the programs behave in real life. Two addi- 
tional Likert items were asked for "All in the Family." Subjects were asked 
to indicate how strongly they believed each of the following statements: 
"Viewing 'All in the Family' makes me more aware of my own opinions about what 
is happening in the world today" and "The more I watch 'All in the Family*, 
the more I find myself agreeing with Archie," These items were intended to 
assess the consciousness raising effect of the program as well as its impact 
on reinforcement of cognitive structure. 

Study Two 

Subjects in the second study were enrolled in the introductory advertising 
course and were sophomores or juniors in the College of Communications at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, A total of 214 students partici- 
pated in the experiment; of this total, 206 students were retained for final 
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analyses on the basis of their accurate identification (open-ended) of each 
of the two characters included in the study. 

Subjects were randomly assigned to one of two treatment groups. One group 
read a message attributed as dialogue to "Archie Bunker" while the other group 
read the same message attributed as dialogue for "Kojak.*' These two characters 
were selected for study since previous research showed attributed dogmatism 
to be highest for Archie and lowest for Kojak of the four characters studied. 
The message utilized under both treatment conditions strongly attacked The New 
York Times for its racial stance based upon an alleged unfavorable incident in- 
volving one of its star reporters and bussing of races. The Times was selected 
as the object of the message since, for many college students, its integrity 
amounts to a cultural truism. Therefore, any opinion changes on this object 
would presumably reflect fairly strong influences of each of the two characters 
studied. 

Subjects in each condition completed ten-itemdogmatism scales from the 
viewpoint of Archie and from the viewpoint of Kojak. They also completed 
this scale from their own standpoint. The ten items were summed for each re- 
spondent in each case to provide dogmatism scores for each subject and their 
attributed dogmatism scores for each of the two characters. Before and after 
reading the dialogue, subjects completed three semantic differential scales: 
Great/Not Great, Reliable/Unreliable, and Incompetent /Competent . These were 
summed pre-exposure and post-exposure to form an opinion score towards the 
New York Times. The absolute value of the difference between the pre-exposure 
and post-exposure scores was taken for each subject to form opinion change 
scores. 

Subjects also indicated how reliable they felt each of the two characters 
was with respect to the performance of the news media by checking a Reliable/ 
Unreliable semantic different ialscale for each of the characters. Finally, 
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they completed two Likert items for each character: one item assessing "liking* 
of the characters and another whicl. assessed general agreement with the char- 
acters. These were utilized as measures of interpersonal attraction and gen- 
ii 

eralized agreement, respectively* 

The variables of interest in the second study were: a) Attributed Dog- 
matism for each of the two characters; b) Subject Dogmatism; 3) Perceived 
Commonality (absolute value of the difference between Attributed and Subject 
Dogmatism); d) Interpersonal Attraction; 3) Generalized Agreement; £) Character 
Reliability; and g) Opinion Change in each condition* 

Results 

Study One 

Table 1 shows the responses to the eight dependent variables in Study 
One on the basis of race, region of rf,sidence, and generalized agreement with 
Archie. Three-way analyses of variance were conducted for each of the eight 
variables where the three factors were region, race, and agreement with Archie 
(the surrogate indicator of subject authoritarianism in this study). There 
were no significant (p <.05) t.hi -v;ay interactions. For three of the eight 
analyses, there were significant (p <.(jj) two-way interactions between race and 
region. These vere for **All in the Family is entertaining,*' "All in the Family 
reveals real behavior," and "The Jeffersons reveals real behavior." In general 
these three viewer characteristics appear to be independent with respect to the 
program perceptions elicited from respondents. The main effects are apprcpriati 
indicators in this instance, and, therefore, t tests were conducted for each of 
the eight variables. 

Table 1 shows clearly that authoritarianism (agreement versus non-agree- 
ment with Archie) is the most consistent indicator of differential perceptions 
of each of the three programs. The high authoritarians agreed significantly 
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more than the low authoritarians that the three programs are entertaining and 
revealing of real behavior of people. Further, the high authoritarians agreed 
more than the low authoritarian group that watching "All in the Family*' makes 
them more aware of their own opinions (raises their consciousness). Approxi- 
mating a longitudinal effect, the high authoritarians also agreed significantly 
more than the low authoritarians that t-he more they watched "All in the Family," 
the more they came to agree with Archie Bunker. This may indicate a stronger 
reinforcement effect of this program for the high authoritarians than for the 
low authoritarians* 

The results for the authoritarian indicator are in contrast to the results 
for race and region. In only two of the eight instances are there significant 
differences between black and white respondents. In only three of the eight 
instances does region show any differences between north and south respondents 
on the eight dependent variables. The first hypothesis is fairly strongly 
supported. Differences in viewer authoritarianism are more consistent indi- 
cators of perceptions of various aspects of the entertainment television pro- 
grams than are differences in viewer race or region. This finding parallels 
that of Leckenby and Surlin20 which showed that alienation was a more consis- 
tent predictor of selective perception of similar programs than was socio- 
economic status, race, or region. Since alienation and authoritarianism tend 
to be correlated, it seems that variables concerning cognitive similarity of 
viewers with characters may be more important than are physical characteristics 
of viewers and characters .21 

Study Two 

The results relevant to the last three hypotheses of this research are 

shown in Table 2. Consistent with previous studies in interpersonal settings 

as well as mass communication settings, the average attributions over the two 
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characters are in the usual direction. The high dogmatic viewers (defined as 
those above the median dogmatism score) attributed dogmatism levels to the 
characters about the same as they indicated for themselves. The average attri- 
bution over both characters was 44.66 while their own subject dogmatism score 
was 42.49. The low dogmatic respondents, however, attributed significantly 
higher scores on dogmatism (42.84) to the characters than their own subject 
dogmatism (53.55), p <.01. 

The experimental treatment conditions had a significant effect on the 
experimental variable, opinion change scores. The mean opinion change for the 
Archie condition (n=122) was 1.11 while the mean opinion change for the Kojak 
condition (n=84) was 1.62. These scores are significantly different at the 
.05 level. Attributed dogmatism was significantly higher for Archie (47.18) 
than for Kojak (38.80), p <.01. The subject dogmatism was not significantly 
different across the treatment r.roups (37.90 and 38.30, respectively), thus 
making between-group comparisons appropriate. 

Since there was a significant effect of the treatment, further analyses 
to test the hypotheses (two through four) were conducted. Table 2 shows the 
t test results across the two treatment groups for low dogmatic and high dogmat- 
ic subjects separately. All the attribution variables (Attributed Dogmatism, 
Perceived Commonality, Interpersonal Attraction, Generalized Agreement, and 
Character Reliability) as well as opinion change scores are significantly dif- 
ferent across the treatment groups (Archie versus Kojak) for the low dogmatic 
respondents. Only Attributed Dogmatism and Generalized Agreement are signifi- 
cantly different (P <.05) for the high dogmatic subjects. Discriminant analyses 
(one for low dogmatic subjects and one for high dogmatics) showed that, of all 
five attribution variables, Attributed Dogmatism and Generalized Agreement were 
the most important perceived differences between the two characters (this is 
O shown by the standardized discriminant coefficients in Table 2). This was the 
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case for both the low and high dogmatic subjects. The second hypothesis was 
confirmed by these data; dogmatism is an important part of the perceptual pro- 
cess with respect to differences viewers find in characters in entertainment 
programming of this nature. 

The third hypothesis is also confirmed by the results in Table 2. The 
low dogmatic subjects have higher perceived commonality on the dogmatism char- 
acteristic with Kojak than with Archie (indicated by the smaller average score 
of 5.26 than the larger score of 13-52 for Archie), The low dogmatic respon- 
dents perceive themselves to be closer to Kojak than Archie with respect to 
dogmatism- A3 predicted in the hypothesis, the low dogmatic subjects also 
changed their opinion significantly more when Kojak was the character associated 
with the dialogue than when Archie was speaking (mean opinion change was 1*76 
and -70, respectively), p- ,01. Higher perceived commonality is accompanied 
by higher opinion change for the low dogmatic subjects. 

The final hypothesis is also confirmed; there is no significant difference 
between the character treatments for the high dogmatic subjects on perceived 
commonality. These subjects feel equally close to Archie or Kojak. This is 
reflected in the opinion change scores for each character; there is no signi- 
ficant difference for the high dogmatic respondents in the amount of change 
relative to each of the two characters. The high dogmatic subjects apparently 
do not discriminate with respect to the differences between themselves and 
various characters; this is accompanied by equivalent influence of both charac- 
ters on the high dogmatic viewer. 

Finally, consistent with most of the findings i»i the studies of dogmatism 
and opinion change, the high dogmatic subjects had a significantly higher 
average opinion change (1.52) than did the low dogmatic subjects (.70) for the 
character (Archie) to which most dogmatism was attributed, p <.01. This is 
Q accompanied by higher mo^^n perceived common;q1ity (7.08) for the high dogmatic 
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subject group, p ,01. There is no signilicant difference on perceived common- 
ality for Kojak between low and high dogmatic groups. This is accompanied by 
roughly equivalent opinion change for this character; the rasan opinion change 
for low dogmatic subjects was 1.76 compared to mean opinion change of 1.48 
for the high dogmatic subjects, p< .05. This set of contrasts again illustrates 
that perceived commonality of the dogmatism characteristic between the viewer 
and the character uiay be an important factor governing the impact of enter- 
tainment programming on the cognitive structure of the ^*iewer. 



Some broadcast critics have suggested that entertainment television is 
characterized largely by its authoritarian dimension. They reason that this 
is dysfunctional in the social sense because it encourages viewer passivity 
and, thus, uncritical acceptance by some viewers of the viewpoints of those 
responsible for the programming (the '^authorities") • Though the authorities 
do not talk directly to the viewer, their message is conveyed in entertainment 
programs through fictitious characters; these characters then become the au- 
thoritarian model for scuie viewers. 

This paper has reviewed some of the empirical work in this area and pre- 
sented two studies which attempt to empirically test the critics' view of en- 
tertainment television. The' findings from the two studies provide evidence 
which largely supports the validity of this view. Authoritarianism is an im- 
portant element of entertainment television from two perspectives. First, the 
authoritarianism which the viewer brings to the program in his own personality 
determines, in part, the perceptions of the program content. This factor has 
more to do with the manner in which the viewer perceives the program then does 
the race of the viewer or the special influences of the part of the country in 
which the viewer lives. Entort A-fnment television mny be partially responsible 
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for leveling out such influences. The first study reported here showed that 
the authoritarianism of the viewer is a salient part of entertainraen'. televi- 
sion's impact. 

This finding has a great deal to do with the role authoritarianism plays 
in the program content itself. The second study reported here showed that 
high authoritarian viewers are influenced more in their opinions by high author- 
itarian characters than by low authoritarian characters. Since one of the out- 
standing characteristics of authoritarianism is its close relationship to racist 
attitudes, it is significant that the study dealt with opinion change on a 
racial subject. Each character (one to whom subjects attributed high dogmatism 
and the other low dogmatism) gave the same piece of dialogue of a racist nature* 
The high dogmatic viewers were influenced more when the message came from the 
high dogmatic character than from the low dogmatic character. Clearly, enter- 
tainment television can be employed, perhaps inadvertently, to legitimize the 
anti-social opinions of certain viewers. 

These studies, along with several other studies in the area, confirm some 
of the perceptions of popular critics of entertainment television. They pro- 
vide empirical support for the critics' call on the,, television "authorities" 
to be sensitive to this problem when they create their programming content. 
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